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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT 

CRITICISM.1 

By  A.  S.  PEAKE,  M.A.,  D.D. 

RYLANDS  PROFESSOR  OF  BIBLICAL  EXEGESIS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  MANCHESTER. 

IF  we  are  seeking  to  ascertain  the  course  which  Old  Testament 
criticism  is  taking  and  rightly  appreciate  its  significance,  we  shall 
do  well  if,  at  the  outset,  we  look  back  over  the  path  it  has 
already  travelled.  For  the  movement  is  continuous  ;  each  new  stage  of 
the  way,  every  fresh  direction  along  which  the  explorers  advance,  will 
be  conditioned  by  the  earlier  development.  The  story  is  now  a  long 
one  and  I  must  limit  myself  to  the  outstanding  landmarks. 

I  begin  with  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  to  this  that 
attention  has  been  chiefly  directed,  and  it  is  also  the  most  important 
branch  of  our  subject.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  intrinsically  the  most  valuable  element  in  the  Old  Testament.  But 
the  view  we  take  as  to  its  critical  analysis,  the  chronological  order  of 
the  documents  from  which  it  has  been  compiled,  and  the  dates  to 
which  they  should  be  assigned,  is  momentous  for  our  reconstruction  of 
the  development  of  Hebrew  literature  and  religion.  If  we  adhere  to 
tradition  and  affirm  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Bible,  we  shall  obviously  envisage  the  history  of  Israel’s  literary  activity 
and  the  growth  of  its  religion  quite  otherwise  than  if  we  accept  the 
critical  theories  which  deny  the  unity  of  authorship  and  assign  the 
documents  they  disengage  to  different  periods  of  the  national  develop¬ 
ment.  On  the  traditional  theory  a  highly  organised  system  of  worship 
and  an  elaborate  code  of  laws  formed  the  basis  on  which  the  nation 
was  constituted  and  the  religion  was  established.  A  far  from 

1  This  contains  the  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  John  Rylands 
Library.  But  I  have  incorporated  several  extracts  from  my  Presidential 
Address  delivered  to  the  Society  for  Old  Testament  Study,  1  January 
1924. 
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rudimentary  theology  was  formulated  simultaneously  with  the  birth  of 
the  nation  and  the  founding  of  its  religion.  On  the  critical  theory 
little,  if  any,  of  the  Pentateuch  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Moses.  A 
large  section  of  it  is  not  much  earlier  than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
a  larger  section  is  probably  more  than  a  century  later  still.  This 
difference  involved  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  estimate  of  the 
prophets.  According  to  the  traditional  hypothesis  the  prophets  were 
much  later  than  the  Law  and  subordinate  to  it.  Their  function  was 
to  enforce  its  precepts,  to  upbraid  their  contemporaries  for  transgression 
of  its  injunctions,  to  foretell  the  future  fortunes  of  God’s  kingdom  on 
earth  and  its  consummation  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Not  only 
were  they  later  than  the  Law,  they  had  behind  them  much  of  the 
poetical  and  wisdom  literature.  Sage  and  Psalmist  were  also  them¬ 
selves  dependent  on  the  Law ;  but  before  the  era  of  the  great 
prophets,  David  and  other  sweet  singers  of  Israel,  Solomon  and  his 
fellow-experts  in  wisdom,  the  poet  to  whom  we  owe  the  Book  of  Job, 
had  given  to  their  people  their  hymns  and  aphorisms  and  their 
meditations  on  the  deeper  mysteries  of  life.  If  then  the  traditional 
theory  of  the  sequence  in  which  these  classes  of  literature  had  appeared 
should  be  radically  disturbed,  it  is  obvious  that  far-reaching  results 
would  follow.  Whereas  the  prophets  had  been  regarded  as  secon¬ 
dary  and  derivative  and  the  Law  as  primary  and  original,  this  relation¬ 
ship  would  have  to  be  reversed.  The  significance  of  the  prophetic 
movement  would  be  immeasurably  enhanced  while  our  estimate  of 
the  Pentateuch  would  be  lowered.  It  was  towards  this  radical 
revision  of  the  accepted  values  that  the  course  of  criticism  steadily 
moved. 

Quite  early  in  the  history  of  criticism  attention  had  been  called  by 
various  writers  to  elements  in  the  Pentateuch  which  seemed  inconsistent 
with  Mosaic  authorship  ;  and  the  intensive  study  of  later  scholars  has 
brought  more  evidence  of  the  kind  to  light.  There  are  things  which 
Moses  can  hardly  have  written,  there  are  references  which  carry  us 
down  later  than  his  time.  It  would  be  possible  to  explain  away  this 
evidence  by  the  hypothesis  that  a  fundamentally  Mosaic  work  had 
been  edited  at  a  much  later  date,  and  that  these  indications  of  non- 
Mosaic  or  post- Mosaic  origin  were  due  to  this  editorial  revision. 
Such  an  explanation,  however,  would  be  legitimate  only  if  we  had 
decisive  independent  evidence  that  the  work  as  a  whole  was  Mosaic. 
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But  it  is  precisely  evidence  of  this  kind  which  is  lacking.  In  the 
absence  of  any  trustworthy  external  testimony  to  the  authorship  and 
date,  we  must  scrutinise  the  document  itself.  And  if  we  treat  it  as 
we  treat  other  documents  these  features,  so  far  from  being  dismissed 
as  later  accretions,  will  assume  a  primary  importance  as  testimony  to 
the  later  origin.  The  presence  of  these  non- Mosaic  and  post- Mosaic 
elements  must  be  held  to  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  itself  is  non- Mosaic 
and  post- Mosaic. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  which  demonstrates 
composite  authorship.  The  Pentateuch  has  been  analysed  into 
different  documentary  sources.  The  evidence  is  to  be  found  in 
discrepancies  in  statement  of  fact  or  in  legislation,  in  repetitions,  in 
stylistic  differences,  in  change  of  dominant  interest,  and  divergence  in 
point  of  view.  These  various  differences  are  associated  ;  they  appear 
and  disappear  together.  They  cannot  reasonably  be  explained  other¬ 
wise  than  by  a  change  of  writers. 

The  starting-point  for  the  modern  critical  analysis  was  given  by 
jean  Astruc1  in  1753,  He  called  attention  to  the  difference  in  the 
use  of  the  Divine  names,  Yahweh  and  Elohim,  and  on  this  basis 
carried  through  the  analysis  of  Genesis  and  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Exodus.  He  did  not  challenge  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 

1  Astruc’ s  work  is  entitled  Conjectures  sur  les  Memoir es  Originaux 
Dont  it  paroit  que  Moyse  s’est  servi  pour  composer  le  Livre  de  la  Genese. 
Avec  des  Remarques ,  qui  appuient  ou  qui  t clair assent  ces  Conjectures. 

The  work  is  now  rare.  I  might  mention  as  a  matter  of  bibliographical 
curiosity  that  my  own  copy  contains  some  pages  in  duplicate  but  with 
variations.  It  may  be  added  that  the  author  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
physician,  and  that  his  work  was  unfavourably  received  by  contemporary 
critics  including  J.  D.  Michaelis. 

In  the  Zeitschrift  fitr  die  Alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft  for  1925 
Professor  Adolphe  Lods  calls  attention  to  a  German  predecessor,  Henning 
Bernhard  Witter,  a  pastor  at  Hildesheim.  In  a  work  published  in  1711  he 
drew  attention  to  the  alternation  of  the  Divine  names,  the  presence  of 
doublets  and  the  diversity  of  style.  He  inferred  from  these  phenomena  the 
difference  of  authors.  The  first  two  of  these  criteria  were  employed  by 
Astruc,  the  third  does  not  reappear  before  Eichhorn.  But  Witter  was 
concerned  only  with  the  Creation  story  and  not  with  the  whole  of  Genesis. 
His  views  were  attacked  in  the  following  year  by  Hermann  von  Elswich  ; 
but  they  quickly  passed  into  oblivion  and  Professor  Lods  has  not  been  able 
to  trace  any  reference  to  him  as  a  precursor  of  Astruc  except  in  works  by 
Scharbau  (1758)  and  Sixt  (1782). 
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Pentateuch,  but  supposed  that  Moses  had  employed  documents  for  the 
earlier  history.  It  was  not  till  just  a  hundred  years  later  that  in  1 853 
Hermann  Hupfeld  established  in  his  Die  Quellen  der  Genesis ,  the 
existence  of  two  writers  who  used  Elohim  as  a  proper  name,  though 
this  had  been  pointed  out  by  K.  D.  Ilgen  1  in  1  798.  J.  G.  Eichhorn, 
the  teacher  of  Ewald,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
(1  783)  reached  independently  results  similar  to  those  of  Astruc.  Dr. 
Alexander  Geddes  in  the  first  volume  of  his  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1792),  while  rejecting  Astruc’s  clue  to  the  analysis, 
recognised  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  the  work  of  Moses,  though  it 
incorporated  his  journals  along  with  other  early  writings.  De  Wette  2 
in  1806-1807  identified  the  book  of  the  Law,  discovered  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  with  Deuteronomy  and  compared  the  religious  institutions  in 
the  earlier  historical  books  with  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch.  After 
Hupf eld’s  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  two  Elohistic  documents 
had  been  accepted,  the  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  was  in  its  main 
lines  complete.  In  addition  to  Deuteronomy,  which  obviously  stood 
by  itself,  a  Yahwist  document  now  commonly  known  as  J  and  two 
Elohistic  documents,  usually  designated  E  and  P,  were  recognised. 
The  generally  accepted  view  was  that  the  Priestly  Document  was  the 
earliest,  Deuteronomy  the  latest,  while  J  and  E  came  in  between. 
Although  the  distinction  between  E  and  P  had  not  been  established 
till  the  nineteenth  century  had  run  half  its  course,  already  in  1833- 
1834  Eduard  Reuss3  had  divined  the  late  origin  of  the  Priestly 

1  Ilgen’ s  work  had  an  extremely  long  title  of  which  I  give  the  opening 
words:  Die  Urkunden  der  Jerusalem  schen  Tempelarchivs  in  Hirer 
Ur  gestalt.  Cheyne  says  in  his  Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criticism 

(1893),  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  the  work;  “llgen’s  book  is,  in 
fact,  rarer  than  Astruc’s  Conjectures .”  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
copy  a  number  of  years  ago. 

2  The  title  of  De  Wette’s  work  is  Beitrdge  zur  Einleitung  in  das 
Alte  Testament. 

y  Reuss  was  Professor  at  Strasbourg,  and  he  had  formulated  a  certain 
number  of  theses  which  he  communicated  to  his  students  but  had  not  ventured 
to  publish.  They  were  of  great  historical  importance  because  they  formed 
the  starting-point  for  Graf  and  others  who  had  heard  them  enunciated  in  his 
lecture-room.  He  gave  the  most  important  of  them  to  the  world  in  1879  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  L' Histoire  Sainte 
and  la  Loit  Vol.  I.,  pp.  23  f.  The  English  reader  will  find  them  more 
readily  in  the  translation  of  Wellhausen’s  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of 
Israel ,  p.  4.  In  the  German  original  they  will  be  found  on  pp.  4  and  5  of 
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legislation  embodied  in  P  while  in  1835  Vatke1  and  George  had 
published  a  similar  anticipation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Grafian 
theory.  This  theory  was  put  forward  by  K.  H.  Graf,  a  pupil  of 
Reuss,  towards  the  end  of  1 865, 2  at  first  in  the  form  that  the  narrative 

the  third  edition  (1886).  It  should  be  added  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
twelve  theses  quoted  are  given  in  French.  In  the  posthumous  German  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Old  Testament  (1893)  Reuss  gives  an  interesting  statement  as 
to  his  own  relation  to  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  later  associated  with  the 
name  of  his  pupil  Graf.  ( Das  Alte  Testament ,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  19  f.).  See 
also  his  Geschichte  des  Alten  Testaments  (1890),  pp.  485-493. 

1  Vatke’s  work  was  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume  of  a  projected  treatise 
on  Biblical  Theology  entitled  Die  Biblische  Theologie  Wissenschaftlich 
Dargestellt.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Geddes’  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  never  completed ;  that  of  Ilgen’s  remarkable  work  only  the 
first  volume  appeared ;  that  Vatke’s  great  work  remained  only  a  considerable 
fragment;  and  that  of  Wellhausen’s  Geschichte  Israels ,  Vol.  II.,  was  never 
published.  (In  1894  his  I sraelitische  und  Jiidische  Geschichte  appeared. 
This  grew  out  of  his  article  “  Israel  ”  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  and  served  as  a  substitute  for  the  unpublished  second  volume.) 

Vatke’s  influence  as  a  lecturer  was  deeply  appreciated  by  several 
students  who  were  to  reach  great  eminence.  Hilgenfeld  enumerates  Strauss, 
Zeller,  Biedermann,  Holsten,  Holtzmann,  and  himself.  His  Biblische 
Theologie ,  however,  produced  little  result  at  the  time,  partly  through  the 
uncouth  Hegelian  jargon  in  which  it  was  written,  partly  because  the  time  for 
appreciation  was  not  ripe.  At  a  later  date  Wellhausen  spoke  of  him  with 
enthusiasm.  Referring  to  the  attacks  on  the  Grafian  theory  he  says,  “  The 
firemen  never  came  near  the  spot  where  the  conflagration  raged ;  for  it  is 
only  within  the  region  of  religious  antiquities  and  dominant  religious  ideas — 
the  region  which  Vatke  in  his  Biblische  Theologie ,  had  occupied  in  its  full 
breadth,  and  where  the  real  battle  first  kindled — that  the  controversy  can  be 
brought  to  a  definite  issue.  ( Prolegomena ,  p.  12.)  A  little  later  he  says: 
“  My  enquiry  proceeds  on  a  broader  basis  than  that  of  Graf,  and  comes 
nearer  to  that  of  Vatke,  from  whom  indeed  I  gladly  acknowledge  myself  to 
have  learnt  best  and  most  (/.c.,  p.  13). 

One  of  the  strangest  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  controversy  is  that 
Vatke  himself  abandoned  his  position  at  a  later  time.  His  final  view  is  to 
be  found  in  the  posthumous  Histonsch-Kntische  Einleitung  in  das  Alte 
Testament  (1886)  based  upon  his  lectures.  He  dates  the  Priestly  Docu¬ 
ment  after  E,  that  is  after  716,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  probably  in  the  closing  years  of  Hezekiah 
(p.  388).  On  p.  402  he  has  an  interesting  reference  to  his  earlier  work 
and  the  volume  published  by  J.  F.  L.  George  in  the  same  year — Die  alter en 
Jiidischen  Feste  mit  einer  Kritik  der  Gesetzgebung  des  Pentateuch. 

“Graf’s  volume  was  entitled  Die  geschichtlichen  Bucher  des  A Iten 
Testaments.  The  title-page  bears  the  date  1866,  but  Kuenen  informs  us 
that  “as  a  matter  of  fact  it  appeared  towards  the  close  of  1865.”  ( The 
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in  the  Priestly  document  was  early  but  the  legislation  late.  Then  in 
deference  to  Kuenen’s  criticism  he  advanced  to  the  position  that  the 
document  as  a  whole  was  the  latest  element  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Kuenen  1  argued  powerfully  for  this  position  and  was  supported  by 
Duhm  2  and  other  scholars  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1878  that  Wellhausen’s 
demonstration  was  published  which  lifted  the  Grafian  theory  from  the 
position  of  a  critical  heresy  and  established  it  as  the  orthodox  critical 
view.3 

While  great  scholars  such  as  Dillmann  and  Noldeke,  Baudissin 
and  Kittel,  remained  unconvinced,  the  Grafian  theory  became,  for  an 
increasing  band  of  students,  the  unquestioned  basis  on  which  the 

Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Hexateuch ,  p.  xix.)  I  mention  this  because, 
in  forgetfulness  of  Kuenen’s  statement,  Dr.  Orr  once  challenged  the  accuracy 
of  my  statement  that  it  was  published  in  1865.  On  the  change  in  Graf’s 
view,  in  deference  to  Kuenen’s1  criticism,  see  his  Hexateuch ,  pp.  xix-xxiv. 

1  Kuenen’s  De  Godsdienst  van  Israel  (1869-1870)  was  the  first  to 
present  the  development  of  Hebrew  religion  on  the  basis  of  the  Grafian  theory. 
It  was  translated  into  English  under  the  title  Religion  of  Israel  (1874-1875). 
He  carried  on  the  investigation  in  detail  in  articles  in  the  “  Theologisch 
Tijdschrift.”  Writing  in  1885  Robertson  Smith  speaks  of  these  articles  as 
“  perhaps  the  finest  things  that  modern  criticism  can  show.”  The  first  edition 
of  Kuenen’s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  was  published  in  1861-1865, 
the  second  edition,  which  was  not  completed,  began  to  appear  in  1 885  with 
the  section  on  the  Hexateuch.  This  was  translated  by  P.  H.  Wicksteed  in 
1 886.  The  book  is  too  detailed  for  all  except  special  students ;  but  the 
general  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  development  of  the  subject  should  by 
no  means  fail  to  read  the  important  introduction  which  sketches  the  history  of 
the  criticism  of  the  Hexateuch  during  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  the  first  and  the  second  editions. 

2  Duhm’s  work  bore  the  title  Die  T heologie  der  Propheten  als  Grundlage 
fur  die  innere  E n twicklu ngsgesch ich te  der  Israelitischen  Religion.  The 
author  was,  as  Kuenen  says,  the  first  to  break  the  consensus  of  the  German 
critics.  He  was  twenty-eight  at  the  time. 

a  Julius  Wellhausen,  who  had  been  one  of  Duhm’s  teachers,  published 
his  first  researches  on  the  Composition  of  the  Hexateuch  in  1876-1877.  He 
had  learnt  of  Graf’s  thesis  in  1867  and,  thanks  to  the  course  of  his  own 
studies,  he  was  prepared  to  accept  it,  since  he  had  discovered  that  the 
generally  accepted  view  that  the  Law  was  prior  to  the  historical  and  prophetic 
books  was  not  borne  out  by  his  investigations,  but  only  threw  things  into 
confusion.  The  decisive  blow,  however,  was  struck  in  his  Geschichte  Israels 
Erster  Band  (1878).  In  its  later  editions  it  appeared  under  the  title  Prole¬ 
gomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels.  This  was  translated  into  English  from  the 
second  edition  of  1 883  under  the  title  Prolegome7ia  to  the  History  of  Israel 
(1885). 
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reconstruction  of  the  history  of  Israel’s  literature  and  religion  rested. 
It  was  naturally  rejected  by  those  who  adhered  to  the  traditional 
view  ;  but  they  rejected  the  earlier  forms  of  the  critical  hypothesis 
also.  Several  adherents  of  the  traditional  school  recognised,  however, 
that,  if  the  documentary  theory  had  to  be  accepted,  its  most  logical 
form  was  that  given  to  it  by  Graf,  Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen.  The 
reasons  which  led  to  the  change  of  view  were  very  cogent.  When 
the  different  codes  were  compared,  in  order  that  the  history  of  religious 
institutions  might  be  reconstructed,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
development  from  the  legislation  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  to  that 
in  the  Priestly  Code  which  could  be  accounted  for  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  stood  chronologically  between  the 
two.  Deuteronomy,  in  its  original  form,  was  universally  recognised 
by  critics  as  the  code  on  which  the  Reformation  of  Josiah  was  based. 
It  was  believed  to  have  been  written  not  very  long  before  its  discovery. 
This  gave  a  fixed  period  for  the  origin  of  the  book.  But  the  centralisa¬ 
tion  of  the  cultus  at  Jerusalem  and  the  suppression  of  the  high  places 
or  local  sanctuaries  had  consequences  which  the  authors  had  not 
anticipated.  They  had  provided  for  the  priests  of  the  suppressed 
sanctuaries  (Deut.  xviii.  8),  but  the  priests  at  Jerusalem  refused  to 
carry  out  the  contemplated  arrangement  (2  Kings  xxiii,  8,  9). 
Deuteronomy  does  not  draw  any  distinction  between  priests  and 
Levites.  But  we  find  this  distinction  recognised  in  the  Priestly 
Document.  To  the  descendants  of  Aaron  alone  is  the  right  to  offer 
sacrifice  committed.  The  other  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  perform 
the  menial  service  of  the  tabernacle.  The  origin  of  this  distinction  is 
to  be  found  in  Ezekiel  xliv.  10-16,  He  draws  a  distinction  between 
the  sons  of  Zadok,  that  is  the  priests  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Levites  who  had  gone  astray,  by  whom  he  presumably  meant  the 
priests  of  the  local  sanctuaries.  In  the  new  constitution,  which  is  to 
be  set  up  after  the  return  from  captivity,  the  right  of  offering  sacrifice 
is  restricted  to  the  sons  of  Zadok,  while  the  Levites  are  degraded 
from  the  Priesthood.  It  is  obvious  that  the  order  of  the  documents 
must  be  Deuteronomy,'  Ezekiel,  Priestly  Code.  Deuteronomy  tries 
to  preserve  the  status  of  the  priests  of  the  local  sanctuaries  and  make 
provision  for  their  maintenance.  Its  provisions  being  found  impracti¬ 
cable,  Ezekiel  deprives  them  of  their  status  as  a  punishment  for  their 
misconduct,  but  secures  a  livelihood  for  them.  The  Priestly  Code 
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adopts  this  distinction,  but  carries  it  back  to  the  wilderness  period  and 
extends  the  priesthood  to  all  the  descendants  of  Aaron.  In  the 
Priestly  Code  the  position  of  the  Levites  is  attained  by  elevation  above 
the  other  tribes  and  constitutes  a  signal  mark  of  the  Divine  favour  ; 
while  Ezekiel  treats  it  as  a  degradation  from  the  priesthood  due  to  the 
Divine  displeasure  at  their  ritual  misconduct.  Had  Ezekiel  been 
aware  of  the  regulations  in  the  Priestly  Code  there  would  have  been 
no  problem  for  him  to  solve.  But  with  the  sequence  adopted  by  the 
Grafian  critics  each  stage  naturally  evolves  from  the  preceding. 
Deuteronomy  legislates  for  the  priests,  deprived  of  their  work  and 
emoluments  by  the  suppression  of  their  sanctuaries.  The  arrangement 
is  thwarted  by  the  priesthood  at  Jerusalem.  Ezekiel  proposes  a 
compromise.  The  priests  of  the  suppressed  sanctuaries  lose  their 
priestly  status,  as  their  conduct  deserved  ;  but  employment  at  the 
Temple  is  found  for  them.  This  solution  is  later  incorporated  in  the 
Priestly  legislation  ;  but  since  that  legislation  is  dated  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  period  it  cannot  be  represented  as  inflicting  punishment  for 
offences  committed  long  afterwards.  It  must  therefore  be  treated  as 
conferring  an  honourable  distinction  on  the  tribe  to  which  Moses  and 
Aaron  belong. 

The  conclusion  which  is  suggested  by  these  facts  is  confirmed  by 
numerous  phenomena  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  Law  with  the 
historical  books  and  the  prophetic  literature  and  by  a  detailed  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  in  which  the  different  codes  of  law  stand  to  each 
other.  1  am  not  stating  the  detailed  argument  for  the  truth  of  the 
Grafian  hypothesis  and  therefore  do  not  follow  out  these  lines  of  proof. 
But  in  order  to  make  the  account  of  the  later  developments  intelligible, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  touch  somewhat  fully  on  the  sequence  of 
documents  suggested  by  the  legislation  on  the  Levites. 

My  main  purpose,  however,  is  to  indicate  the  recent  developments, 
whether  those  developments  have  been  in  the  direction  of  a  more  con¬ 
servative  or  a  more  radical  criticism.  It  is  desirable  to  anticipate  some 
misunderstandings.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  statements  to  the  effect  that 
some  of  the  Old  Testament  critics  have  admitted  the  breakdown  of  the 
Grafian  reconstruction.  Gunkel  and  Sellin  are  perhaps  the  names 
most  frequently  cited  in  this  connexion.  But  both  these  scholars  accept 
the  truth  of  the  Grafian  theory  as  I  have  defined  it.  The  use  of  the 
term  “  Grafian  ”  should  be  restricted  to  the  view  that  the  Priestly  Code 
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is  the  latest  of  the  Pentateuchal  documents  and  is  later  than  Ezekiel.1 
But  since  the  scholars  most  closely  identified  with  this  reaction  are 
themselves  Grafian  critics,  it  is  clear  that  the  term  must  be  used  by  them 
in  a  wider  sense.  Now  it  is  true  that  such  leading  representatives  of 
this  critical  theory  as  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  Stade,  and  Duhm,  also 
agreed  in  holding  a  rather  radical  theory  as  to  the  development  of 
Hebrew  religion,  characterised  by  a  depreciatory  estimate  of  the 

Hebrew  religion  from  its  foundation  by  Moses  to  the  rise  of  the 

great  eighth  century  prophets.  It  is  of  this  that  such  scholars  as  Sellin 
and  Gunkel  are  specially  thinking  when  they  use  the  kind  of  language 
to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is  rather  regrettable  that  they  should  use 
it,  since  it  is  possible  to  quote  their  language  to  suggest  the  repudiation 
of  a  position  which  they  really  accept.  It  is  much  to  be  desired,  in  the 
interests  alike  of  clearness  and  of  accuracy,  that  the  term  “  Grafian  ” 
should  be  restricted  to  the  theory  as  to  the  order  and  date  of  the 

documents  which  I  have  explained  above  ;  and  that  it  should  not  be 

extended  to  cover  a  theory  of  Israel’s  early  religious  history  which  the 
most  eminent  and  representative  Grafians  held.  The  critical  hypothesis 
of  Keunen  and  Wellhausen  does  not  stand  or  fall  with  their  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  development  from  Moses  to  Amos.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  true  that  both  Gunkel  and  Sellin  exhibit  a  certain  conservative 
strain  in  their  criticism  to  which  I  must  direct  further  attention. 

I  may  begin,  however,  with  a  reference  to  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  discredit  all  forms  of  the  critical  theory  and  to  rehabilitate 
tradition.  The  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  into  its  constituent  documents 
started  from  the  observation  that  the  use  of  the  Divine  names  Yahweh 
and  Elohim  was  due  to  the  employment  of  different  sources,  while  with 
the  discovery  that  two  documents  employed  Elohim  as  a  proper  name 
the  accepted  analysis  into  four  main  documents  first  became  possible. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  basis  on  which  this  rested  was  insecure. 
For  it  was  assumed  that  the  Divine  names  were  correctly  transmitted 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  whereas  the  evidence  of  the  Septuagint  made  it 

I I  have  referred  to  this  point  in  my  Introduction  to  the  translation  of 
Sellin’s  Introduction  to  the  Old  T estament  and  in  the  Introduction  to  The 
People  and  the  Book.  I  may  add  that  when,  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
I  called  attention  to  the  same  point,  Dr.  Driver  wrote  a  letter  to  me  expres¬ 
sing  his  concurrence  with  my  plea  for  the  restriction  of  the  term  to  its 
proper  significance. 
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clear  that  these  names  were  in  not  a  few  instances  different  in  the  Greek 
text  from  the  names  given  in  the  Hebrew.  The  impression  has  accord¬ 
ingly  been  sedulously  fostered  that  since  the  critical  analysis  rests  on  the 
distribution  of  the  Divine  names  it  is  vitiated  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
text.1 

But  such  a  conclusion  is  wholly  unwarranted.  We  must  not  con¬ 
fuse  the  starting-point  with  the  foundation.  The  observation  that  now 
Yahweh  and  now  Elohim  predominated,  where  no  distinction  in  signi¬ 
ficance  could  reasonably  be  attached  to  the  choice,  naturally  suggested 
that  documents  had  been  combined  which  were  characterised  by  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  one  or  the  other  title.  The  employment  of  this  clue  led  to 
encouraging  results  ;  but  it  was  wholly  inadequate  to  achieve  the 
analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  into  four  main  documents.  In  the  first  place 
the  studious  avoidance  of  the  name  Yahweh  by  the  Elohistic  writers 
ceases  after  the  revelation  of  the  name  in  Exod.  vi.  Secondly  it  could 
not  lead  to  the  discrimination  between  P  and  E.  For  both  of  these 
documents  used  Elohim  and  avoided  Yahweh  down  to  the  opening 
chapters  of  Exodus.  But  it  is  much  easier  for  critics  to  distinguish  P 
from  E  than  E  from  J  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  former  case  the 
Divine  names  are  identical  and  in  the  latter  case  distinct.  It  is  clear 

1  The  names  to  be  specially  mentioned  here  are  B.  D.  Eerdmans,  J. 
Dahse,  and  H.  M.  Wiener.  The  first  of  these  published  in  1908,  Die 
Composition  der  Genesis.  This  was  the  opening  issue  of  a  series  entitled 
Alttestamentliche  Studien.  It  broke  with  the  documentary  analysis,  repudi¬ 
ating  the  criterion  afforded  by  the  difference  in  the  Divine  names.  Three 
more  instalments  of  the  work  have  appeared,  Die  Vorgeschichte  Israels 
(1908),  Das  Buck  Exodus  (1910),  Das  Buck  Leviticus  (1912).  His  dis¬ 
cussions  contain  a  great  deal  that  is  valuable  in  detail.  I  have  expressed  my 
judgment  on  his  conclusions  on  the  point  before  us  in  The  Bible :  its  Origin , 
its  Significance ,  audits  Abiding  Worth  (1913),  pp.  170-172.  Dahse  fol¬ 
lowed  up  an  article  in  the  Archiv  fiirReligionswissenchaft(\903i),  pp.  305- 
319,  with  the  first  part  of  a  work  entitled  Textkritische  Materialien  zur 
Hexateuchfrage  (1912).  H.  M.  Wiener  has  published  a  number  of  works, 
of  which  his  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism  (1909)  may  be  mentioned 
here.  Dr.  Skinner  criticised  their  views,  so  far  as  they  had  been  published 
at  the  time,  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis  (1910),  pp.  xxxv-xxxvii,  but  with 
very  great  thoroughness  in  his  volume,  The  Divine  Names  in  Genesis  (19 1 4). 
See  also  Driver’s  Introduction ,  9th  edition  (1913),  Addenda,  pp.  xxvi-xxxiii. 
More  recently  Canon  J.  Battersby  Harford  has  published  a  series  of  articles 
in  “  The  Expositor”  entitled  Since  Wellhausen  (July- December,  1925). 
These  are  strongly  to  be  recommended  for  their  searching  examination  of  the 
attempts  recently  made  to  discredit  the  critical  theory. 
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accordingly  that  the  analysis  must  be  guided  by  other  clues  ;  and  these 
are  in  fact  present  in  considerable  numbers.  While  the  use  of  the 
Divine  names  set  critics  on  the  track,  it  is  frequently  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  criterion  for  discrimination  of  documents  and  for  a  hundred 
years  it  led  critics  on  a  false  scent  because  it  induced  them  to  regard 
as  constituting  a  single  document  compositions  so  distinct  and  indeed 
incompatible  as  P  and  E. 

Nor  can  we  attach  much  importance  to  the  objection  that  the 
analysis  is  so  detailed  and  minute  that  no  confidence  can  be  felt  in  the 
results.  Critics  themselves  insist  that  as  the  analysis  passes  tovits  more 
delicate  division  of  sources,  it  is  frequently  only  tentative  and  hypothetical. 
If  the  critic  is  convinced,  however,  that  he  has  a  double  thread  i  before 
him  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  push  the  separation  as  far  as  he  can  take  it, 
so  long  as  he  makes  clear  the  stages  by  which  he  passes  from  the  region 
of  reasonable  probability  to  that  of  the  nebulous  and  uncertain.  The 
strength  of  the  case  rests  on  the'  general  evidence  for  the  composite 
character  of  the  passage  and  the  presence  of  well-marked  criteria  by 
which  the  constituent  elements  can  be  discriminated.  The  fingers 
gain  deftness  with  practice  and  delicacy  of  touch,  so  that  the  expert 
may  train  himself  to  detect  and  follow  the  finer  clues  which  would 
elude  the  observation  of  the  unskilled.  It  is  not,  however,  on  the  last 
refinements  of  analysis,  but  on  the  broader  and  plainer  indications,  that 
the  case  for  documentary  dissection  can  safely  rest. 

Before  I  pass  to  the  chronological  arrangement  and  the  approximate 
dating  of  the  documents  I  may  mention  a  revision  of  the  generally 
accepted  theory  that  apart  from  Deuteronomy  three  main  documents 
J,  E  and  P  were  to  be  recognised.  Students  have  long  been  familiar 
with  the  view  that  different  strata  can  be  detected  within  J.  In  this 
connexion  the  work  of  Schrader,  Wellhausen,  Budde,  Gunkel  may 
specially  be  mentioned.  But  in  his  elaborate  work  on  The  Narrative 
of  the  Hexateuch  (1912),  Smend  analysed  the  whole  of  the  narrative 
sections  into  four  independent  documents,  J  1 ,  J  2,  E  and  P.  In  this, 
as  I  learn  from  Eissfeldt,  he  had  been  partially  anticipated  by  Bruston 
in  some  articles  he  wrote  in  1 885.  Eissfeldt  has  worked  on  similar 
lines  in  his  Hexateuch  -  Synopse  ( 1 922).  In  this  he  publishes  a  German 
translation  of  the  narratives  arranged  in  four  columns.  For  J  1  he 
uses  the  symbol  L.  The  choice  of  this  symbol  has  been  suggested  by 
the  use  of  P  for  the  Priestly  Document,  L  standing  at  the  other 
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extreme  is  so  called  to  indicate  its  lay  character.  I  do  not  linger  on 
the  hypothesis,  for  even  if  it  should  be  generally  accepted,  it  would 
not,  in  spite  of  its  interest,  mark  any  revolutionary  development. 

At  this  point  I  think  it  would  be  well,  before  passing  to  the  more 
crucial  issues  in  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  touch  upon  the 
more  general  features  of  the  situation.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about 
the  reaction  in  Old  Testament  criticism.  It  may  be  well  to  recall  a 
New  Testament  parallel.  In  1 897  Harnack  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  Chronologie .  It  was  introduced  by  a  preface  which  was  hailed 
with  what  I  cannot  but  think  an  extravagant  delight  and  sense  of 
relief.  We  were,  it  would  seem,  moving  on  a  full  flood  back  to  tra¬ 
dition.  Dr.  Sanday  hastened  to  give  it  prominence  and  to  express 
his  pleasure  that  what  British  scholars  had  for  so  long  asserted  was  now 
endorsed  with  the  weighty  authority  of  Harnack’s  range  and  depth  of 
knowledge  and  mastery  of  critical  method.  But  the  actual  discussions 
of  critical  problems  in  the  book  itself  quickly  showed  with  what  grave 
qualifications  of  the  optimistic  interpretation  put  upon  it  Harnack’s 
preface  had  to  be  read.  When  from  general  assertions  the  reader 
passed  to  detailed  problems  it  was  quite  another  story.  And  so  it  is 
with  Old  Testament  criticism.  No  doubt  there  is  an  element  of  truth 
in  the  assertion  that  here  also  there  is  a  reaction.  When  a  candid 
friend  said  to  Burnand  “  Punch  isn’t  as  good  as  it  used  to  be,”  he 
made  the  retort,  as  effective  as  it  was  witty,  “  It  never  was.”  And 
if  we  are  told  that  the  long-predicted  event  has  at  last  come  off  and 
that  there  is  a  reaction  in  Old  Testament  criticism,  I  can  only  reply 
“  There  always  has  been.”  It  is  just  as  true  that  there  is  an  advance. 
Within  the  critical  movement  itself  we  must  recognise  on  either  side  of 
the  main  body  a  radical  and  a  conservative  wing. 

The  scholars  who,  'while  accepting  the  main  critical  results,  yet 
plead  for  a  more  conservative  attitude  than  has  been  commonly  taken 
urge  that  the  older  criticism  was  far  too  provincial.  It  explained  the 
literature  and  religion  of  Israel  too  much  as  the  result  of  forces  restricted 
to  Israel.  From  this  insularity  they  desire  to  rescue  the  study  and  to 
set  it  in  its  larger  context.  Gunkel’s  volume  Schopfung  unci  Chaos 
( 1 895)  was  very  significant  here.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
actual  conclusions  reached,  the  book  was  undeniably  important  for  its 
method  and  point  of  view.  It  had  a  decisive  effect  on  the  criticism  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  since  some  phenomena  which  had  been  ex- 
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plained  as  due  to  the  combination  of  different  sources  received  another 
explanation.  Gunkel  argued  that  the  old  Babylonian  creation  story 
of  the  conflict  between  Marduk  and  Tiamat,  the  demon  of  chaos,  had 
left  its  mark  very  deeply  on  the  later  literature.  The  tradition  had 
had  a  long  history  and  to  this  might  be  traced  the  origin  of  some 
features  which  earlier  critics  had  attributed  to  purely  literary  causes. 
The  publication  of  the  book  suggested  that  Gunkel  might  be  counted 
on  as  a  formidable  opponent  of  analytic  criticism.  This  unlucky 
anticipation  was  completely  falsified  by  his  commentary  on  Genesis 
(1901,  3rd  ed.  1908-1909),  in  which  the  generally  accepted  critical 
results  were  adopted  and  developed  by  a  still  finer  analysis.  It  was 
none  the  less  momentous  that  attention  should  be  directed  not  simply 
to  the  dissection  of  the  documents  but  to  the  long  history,  largely  pre¬ 
literary,  through  which  the  tradition  had  gone. 

It  was  obvious  that  foreign  sources  had  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  influence  of  the  pagan  antecedents  and  environment  had  more 
and  more  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  true  that  this  had  not  been 
neglected.  Two  of  the  outstanding  champions  of  the  Grafian  theory, 
Wellhausen  and  Robertson  Smith,1  had  given  much  attention  to  the 
roots  of  the  Hebrew  religion  in  Semitic  paganism,  especially  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  Arabia.  Egypt  was  believed  to  have  contributed  nothing 
of  importance.2  The  affinities  of  the  story  of  Creation  and  the  Flood 

1  Wellhausen’s  Reste  Arabischen  Heidentums  (1887),  second  edition 
(1897).  Robertson  Smith  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia  ( 1 885), 
second  edition  edited  by  Dr.  Stanley  A.  Cook  (1903)  ;  The  Religion  of 
the  Semites  (1889),  second  edition  1894.  A  new  edition  enriched  by 
more  than  two  hundred  pages  of  additional  notes  has  been  prepared  by  Dr. 
Stanley  Cook  (1927). 

2  See  what  Kuenen  says  on  this  point  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures,  National 
Religions  and  Universal  Religions  (1882),  pp.  59-61,  and  the  pungent 
sentences  in  Wellhausen’s  Prolegomena ,  p.  440.  He  admits  that  it  was  not 
inconceivable,  though  quite  incapable  of  proof,  that  Moses  was  indebted  to 
the  Egyptian  priests  for  personal  culture  or  external  details  in  matters  of 
ritual.  He  continues  “  But  the  origin  of  the  germ  which  developed  into 
Israel  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  Egypt,  and  Jehovah  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  colourless  divinity  of  Penta-Ur  or  with  the  God-forsaken  dreariness 
of  certain  modern  Egyptologists.”  In  the  first  edition  of  his  Israelitische 
und  Jiidische  Gescliichte  (1894),  he  says  that  Moses  and  Phineas  bore 
Egyptian  names.  In  other  respects  there  is  no  trace  of  Egyptian  influence 
on  the  oldest  History  of  Israel,  and  Yahweh  is  as  un- Egyptian  as  possible 
(p.  14).  In  the  seventh  edition  (1914)  he  speaks  with  much  greater  reserve 
(pp.  3 1  f.). 
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with  the  Babylonian  myth,  were,  of  course,  recognised,  but  variously 
explained  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  reserve  was  felt  in  recognising  direct 
Babylonian  influence  on  the  religion  of  Israel.  The  problem  of  origins 
was  regarded  as  relatively  simple.  But  such  notable  discoveries  as  the 
Tell  el-Amarna  documents  and  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  together 
with  much  besides  which  was  less  sensational  but  still  important, 
widened  our  horizons  and  enabled  us  to  realise  more  fully  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  issues.  For  a  time  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  the 
peoples  in  surrounding  countries,  i  but  recently  it  has  been  specially 
concentrated  on  Canaan  itself.  Here  numerous  races  have  mingled 
and  different  forms  of  civilisation  and  religion  have  been  in  contact,  so 
that  the  conditions  which  the  Hebrews  found  when  they  settled  in 
Palestine  were  unusually  complex.  All  of  this  had  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  Hebrew  religion. 

But  this  in  its  turn  affected  the  solution  of  the  critical  problems.  I 
will  illustrate  this  from  a  subject  on  which  I  have  previously  spoken  at 
length 1 — the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  Hebrew  eschatology.  It  was 
argued  along  quite  different  lines  by  Eduard  Meyer  and  Gressmann  2 
that  this  eschatology  was  borrowed  early  in  the  history  of  Hebrew  re¬ 
ligion  from  a  foreign  source  which  Meyer,  on  the  basis  of  certain 
Egyptian  prophecies,  asserted  to  be  Egypt.  This  hypothesis  came 
directly  in  conflict  with  the  accepted  view.  Under  Wellhausen’s 
influence  it  was  widely  held  that  eschatology  was  a  late  development. 
It  had  a  literary  origin  in  the  study  of  the  earlier  prophets  and  the 
harmonising  and  systematising  of  the  forecasts  in  their  unfulfilled 
prophecies.  Ezekiel  had  set  the  example.  A  presumption  was 
accordingly  created  that  eschatological  sections  in  the  earlier  prophetic 
literature  were  exilic  or  post-exilic  insertions.  And  this  was  pushed 
by  some  scholars,  notably  of  course  by  Duhm  and  Marti,  to  much 
greater  lengths  than  Wellhausen  himself  had  taken  it.  If,  however, 
eschatology  was  a  very  early  ingredient  in  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
Hebrews,  then  an  eschatological  passage  might  still,  of  course,  be 
assigned  to  a  late  date  but  not  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  was  eschato¬ 
logical.  I  am  myself  inclined  to  be  sceptical  about  this  pre-prophetic 

1  The  Roots  of  Hebrew  Prophecy  and  Jewish  Apocalyptic  (1923). 

2  E.  Meyer,  Die  I sraeliten  undihre  N achbarstamme  (1906),  pp.  451- 
455  ;  H.  Gressmann,  Der  Ursprung  der  israelitisch-judischen  Eschatologie 

(1905). 
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eschatology,  and  in  any  case  think  that  inferences  should  be  drawn  from 
it  with  great  caution.  But  it  is  clear  on  the  other  hand  that  equal 
caution  should  be  displayed  in  drawing  the  inference  that  because  a 
passage  is  eschatological  it  must  therefore  be  late.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  illustrations  of  the  bearing  on  literary  problems  of 
conclusions  as  to  the  development  of  the  religion  based  on  a  study  of 
Israel’s  pagan  environment. 

1  can  now  return  to  the  more  recent  developments  in  the  criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  point  of 
Archimedes  in  this  subject  has  been  the  identification  of  the  Law  Book 
of  Josiah’s  Reformation  with  some  form  of  Deuteronomy.  For 
Grafians  and  pre-Grafians  alike  this  was  axiomatic.  The  contention 
between  the  Grafians  and  their  opponents  turned  on  the  place  in  the 
series  to  be  assigned  to  the  Priestly  writing.  And  even  as  a  matter  of 
the  internal  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  itself  the  Grafian  view  that  P 
represented  the  final  stage  in  the  development  and  presupposed  the 
Deuteronomic  Law  seemed  the  more  probable  of  the  two  alternatives. 
But  the  identification  of  Deuteronomy  with  the  Book  of  the  Law  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  has  been  challenged  by  various  scholars 
and  most  recently  and  elaborately  by  Holscher.1  The  lower  limit  for 
the  main  body  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code  was  thought  to  be  fixed  by 
the  correspondence  of  the  reforms  effected  by  Josiah  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  Deuteronomy,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  Law  Book  on 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  But  none  of  these  three  bases  has  been  un¬ 
touched  by  later  criticism.  The  earlier  critics,  it  would  seem,  were  too 
trustful  and  built  on  the  narrative  of  Josiah’s  Reformation  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings,  taken  pretty  much  at  its  face  value.  On  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  criticism  of  Jeremiah  I  must  speak  later  ;  but  at  this  point  I 
may  say  that  1  recognise  that  the  relation  between  Deuteronomy  and 
the  Book  of  Jeremiah  presents  a  very  difficult  and  complex  problem 
and  believe  that  some  of  the  passages  which  exhibit  Deuteronomic 
affinities  most  clearly  belong  to  the  secondary  sections  of  the  Book.  I 

1  Gustav  Holscher,  ^Composition  und  Ursprung  des  Deuteronomiums 
in  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft.  Band  40  (1922), 
pp.  161-255  ;  Geschichte  der  israelitischen  und  jiidischen  Religion  (1922), 
pp.  130-134.  I  may  add  that  this  volume  provides  the  most  convenient 
conspectus  of  the  author’s  very  radical  and  far-reaching  theories.  It  is 
crammed  with  information  and  very  rich  in  Biblical  and  other  references. 
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must  also  touch  later  on  Holscher’s  criticism  of  Ezekiel,  limiting  my¬ 
self  at  present  to  the  bare  fact  that  he  brings  down  very  large  sections 
of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  to  a  much  later  date  than  Ezekiel’s  own  time. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  Grafian  criticism  arranged  the 
documents  in  this  order  JE,  Deuteronomy,  Ezekiel’s  legislation,  the 
Priestly  Code.  If  this  sequence  is  to  be  retained  and  we  attribute  the 
regulations  in  the  last  nine  chapters  of  Ezekiel  to  the  prophet  himself, 
we  must  put  the  kernel  of  Deuteronomy  before  the  Exile  and  indeed 
identify  it  with  the  code  of  law  which  gave  the  impetus  to  Josiah’s 
Reformation.  If,  however,  the  Deuteronomic  Code  is  dated  about 
500,  then  such  portions  of  Ezekiel  as  presuppose  Deuteronomy  must 
be  brought  down  to  a  later  date  and  the  Priestly  Code  must  be  later 
still.  Possibly  the  most  interesting  result  which  emerges  is  that 
Holscher  does  retain  the  Grafian  sequence.  He  realises  that  the 
development  goes  from  Deuteronomy  to  P  with  Ezekiel  as  its  middle 
term.  But  the  original  P  he  takes  to  have  been  a  historical  work,  the 
legal  portions  being  later  additions.  The  story  of  Ezra’s  activity  he 
regards,  with  Torrey,  as  altogether  legendary. 

A  reconstruction  so  far-reaching  and  audacious  can  obviously  not 
be  examined  here.  I  must  simply  express  my  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
correct  ness  of  any  of  the  crucial  contentions.  I  am  out  of  sympathy 
with  his  sceptical  handling  of  the  story  of  the  Reformation,  with  his 
argument  for  bringing  down  the  date  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century,  with  his  radical  criticism  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  still  more 
drastic  handling  of  Ezekiel.  The  identification  of  the  Deuteronomic 
Code  with  the  programme  of  Josiah’s  Reformation  seems  to  me  to 
remain  secure,  and  this  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  Grafian  construction 
turns. 

But  the  dominant  theory  is  attacked  by  those  who  regard  it  as  too 
extreme  as  well  as  by  those  who  blame  it  for  its  conservatism.  It  is 
specially  Deuteronomy  which  is  in  question  here.  Professor  A.  C. 
Welch  in  his  Code  of  Deuteronomy  (1924)  has  argued  for  a  much 
earlier  date  for  the  great  majority  of  the  laws.  It  has  been  generally 
held  that  the  main  object  of  the  legislator  was  to  purify  the  worship 
by  the  centralisation  of  the  cultus  at  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Welch  argues  that 
if  we  look  at  the  individual  laws  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  that 
hypothesis.  The  idea  of  centralisation  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  of 
them,  they  are  concerned  with  the  worship  at  the  local  sanctuaries 
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which  were  scattered  all  over  the  country.  The  conflict  which  the 
author  has  in  mind  is  that  between  Y ahweh  and  the  local  Baalim,  and 
he  connects  the  Code,  as  some  others  have  done,  with  the  Northern 
Kingdom  rather  than  the  Southern  and  takes  it  back  to  the  early 
monarchy  or  perhaps  even  to  the  time  of  the  Judges.  It  is  not 
forgotten,  of  course,  that  when  the  legislative  section  begins  with  the 
twelfth  chapter  the  centralisation  of  the  worship  is  definitely  com¬ 
manded.  But  it  is  answered  that  this  was  prefixed  to  the  Code  when 
the  reforming  party  was  engineering  the  Reformation  in  Josiah’s  reign. 
Several  scholars  have  argued  that  Jeremiah  was  referring  in  viii.  8  to 
elements  in  Deuteronomy  with  which  he  was  not  in  sympathy.  His 
words  are  “  How  do  ye  say,  We  are  wise,  and  the  law  of  the  LORD 
is  with  us  ?  But,  behold,  the  false  pen  of  the  scribes  hath  wrought 
falsely.”  Dr.  Welch  thinks  that  Jeremiah  is  referring  to  the  prefixing 
of  the  law  of  centralisation  to  the  Code. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  in  a  very  general  statement  like  the  present 
a  theory  which  rests  on  the  investigation  of  so  many  points  of  detail. 
But  some  general  remarks  may  be  offered.  It  is  not  the  view  of 
critics  that  the  Deuteronomic  Code  was  a  collection  of  entirely  new 
laws.  Far  from  it ;  it  embodies  and  expands  the  laws  already  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.  The  Priestly  Code  itself  recog¬ 
nises  institutions  and  religious  conceptions  which  can  be  explained  only 
by  going  back  to  a  condition  of  things  far  more  primitive  and  indeed 
savage  than  that  at  which  Hebrew  culture  stood.  And  while  it  is 
the  case  that  some  laws,  which  have  been  commonly  regarded  as 
corollaries  of  the  edict  of  centralisation,  are  perhaps  to  be  otherwise 
explained,  it  is  far  from  likely  that  this  applies  throughout.  Moreover, 
since  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xx.  23-xxiii.  33)  precedes  the 
Deuteronomic  Code,  and  this  earlier  legislation  was  apparently  com¬ 
posed  after  the  settlement  in  Palestine,  we  must  beware  of  placing  the 
Deuteronomic  Code  too  early.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  several 
arguments,  quite  apart  from  the  law  of  centralisation,  point  to  a  date 
not  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century.  Moreover  we  are 
entitled  to  attach  the  greatest  weight  to  the  fact  that  this  demand  for 
centralisation  does  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  Code.  Unless  very 
grave  reason  to  the  contrary  can  be  offered,  we  are  justified  in  the  in¬ 
ference  that  this  section  lays  down  a  fundamental  principle  for  the 
legislation  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Josiah  and  those  who 
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collaborated  with  him  understood  the  law  in  this  way.  Even  if  an 
earlier  date  for  many  of  the  individual  laws  could  be  made  good  than 
I  believe  to  be  probable,  it  would  still  not  radically  alter  the  generally 
accepted  critical  position.  The  Grafian  sequence  would  remain  ;  so, 
too,  the  identification  of  Josiah’s  Law  Book  with  the  Deuteronomic 
Code  which  was  the  pivot  on  which  the  development  turned. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  Pentateuch  I  may  refer  to 
Lohr’s  investigations  which  began  to  appear  in  1 924  with  a  study  of 
the  Priestly  Code  in  Genesis.1  The  author  is  a  well-known  Old 
Testament  scholar,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  at  the  age  of  threescore  he 
should  launch  out  in  a  novel  direction  and  one  so  revolutionary.  His 
object  is  to  discredit  the  view  that  the  Pentateuch  has  been  put  to¬ 
gether  out  of  four  main  documents.  He  regards  it  as  the  work  of 
Ezra  and  his  associates.  Ezra  had  at  his  disposal  a  great  mass  of 
pre-exilic  material — material  of  very  various  kinds,  some  of  it  already 
worked  up  into  cycles  of  narrative.  He  believes  that  on  the  whole 
the  Pentateuch  has  been  the  literary  creation  of  one  man — with  assist¬ 
ance  from  helpers — composed  with  a  definite  plan  and  design.  Yet 
he  admits  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  complicated  literary  process  and — 
what  is  much  more  surprising — that  after  Ezra  many  insertions  were 
made,  including  the  whole  chronological  scheme  of  Genesis  and  not  a 
few  chapters,  and  that  innumerable  glosses  were  inserted  and  detailed 
alterations  were  made.  It  will  be  clear  that  any  appeal  to  Lohr  as 
a  champion  of  tradition  would  be  quite  illegitimate.  He  regards 
Eerdmans  as  his  truest  predecessor,  but  confesses  a  special  debt  to 
Dahse  and  Wiener  which,  we  are  afraid,  is  not  likely  to  predispose 
critical  readers  to  anticipate  veiy  sound  results  from  his  investigation. 
On  Deuteronomy  he  is  more  conservative,  regarding  the  law  of  central¬ 
isation  as  Mosaic  and  attributing  to  Moses  also  certain  portions  of  the 
legislation. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  of  interest  to  refer  to  Dr.  A.  E. 
Cowley’s  discussson  of  the  bearing  of  the  Elephantine  papyri  on  our 
question.  In  his  standard  edition  of  the  documents,  entitled  “  The 
Aramaic  Papyri  of  the  Fifth  Century  B.C.”  (1923),  he  has  an  im¬ 
portant  statement  on  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  (pp.  xxv-xxviii). 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  reaction  from  critical  results  had  been 
anticipated  from  the  evidence  supplied  by  these  papyri.  Special  stress 

1  Max  Lohr,  Der  Pries  ter codex  in  der  Genesis  (1924). 
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has  been  put  on  the  linguistic  argument  they  supply  for  the  early  date 
of  Daniel.1  On  this  aspect  of  the  subject  Dr.  Cowley  does  not  dwell. 
But  he  emphasises  the  apparent  ignorance  of  the  Pentateuch  which  the 
documents  betray  ;  and  he  infers  that  this  ignorance  was  shared  by  the 
Jews  in  Judaea  up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  He 
believes  that  documents,  undoubtedly  written  in  cuneiform  and  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  Babylonian  language,  existed  from  early  times  and  eventu¬ 
ally  formed  part  of  the  Torah.  They  were  unknown  to  the  masses  of 
the  people  and  later  still  the  prophets  made  little  reference  to  a  written 
law  or  the  early  history.  In  the  time  of  Nehemiah  we  find  the  com¬ 
plete  law  in  existence.  Presumably  it  did  not  exist  in  its  present  form 
till  Ezra  drew  it  up.  With  the  assistance  of  his  colleagues  he  arranged 
the  cuneiform  tablets  containing  the  various  sources,  translated  them 
into  Hebrew,  welded  them  into  a  more  or  less  consistent  whole,  and 
wrote  down  the  result  in  the  simple  Aramaic  alphabet.  It  had  to  be 
represented  as  originally  revealed  to  Israel  by  Moses,  and  therefore  its 
novelty  could  not  be  admitted.  Possibly  it  was  not  new\  “  Various 
documents,”  he  says,  “of  different  dates,  must  or  may  have  been  in 
existence,  from  which  the  complete  work  was  produced  very  much  in 
the  manner  on  which  modern  criticism  insists — only  that  previously  the 
documents  had  not  been  generally  accepted,  and  that  the  final  redaction 
took  place  at  one  definite  time,  and  not  as  a  gradual  and  rather  unde¬ 
fined  process  ”  (p.  xxviii).  On  one  important  issue  he  makes  the  radical 
suggestion  that  the  house  of  Aaron  may  have  been  a  late  post-exilic 
invention.  It  will  be  clear  from  all  this,  as  well  as  from  other  views 

1  In  the  eighth  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1909),  pp.  514  f.,  Driver  dealt  with  the  bearing  of  the  Aramaic 
papyri  on  the  date  of  Daniel,  supplementing  what  he  had  said  on  pp.  502- 
504.  I  may  add  that  in  the  ninth  edition  (1913),  Addenda,  pp.  xxxiv-xxxviii, 
he  replies  to  the  strictures  made  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Wilson  on  the  treatment  of  the 
Aramaic  of  Daniel  in  the  eighth  edition.  It  is  an  example  of  the  strange 
carelessness  with  which  these  subjects  are  sometimes  discussed  that  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Victoria  Institute  (1921)  Dr.  St.  Clair  Tisdall  should 
refer  to  no  later  discussion  by  Dr.  Driver  than  his  Commentary  on  Daniel 
(1900)  and  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Introduction  (1894),  and  proceed  to  say 
that  much  water  had  since  flowed  under  the  bridges.  It  had,  indeed  ;  but 
it  is  very  strange  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  enquire  whether  Dr. 
Driver  had  taken  account  of  it,  although  his  sixth  edition  (1897)  had  been 
greatly  revised,  the  eighth  edition  had  been  considerably  revised,  and  in 
it  and  the  ninth  edition  (1913)  the  bearing  of  the  newly-discovered 
Aramaic  papyri  had  received  careful  attention. 
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expressed,  that  one  of  the  foremost  living  authorities  on  the  papyri 
considers  that  their  evidence  favours  a  rather  radical  construction  of 
the  history  of  the  Law  which,  while  it  is  quite  independent,  goes  very 
much  on  the  lines  which  modern  criticism  has  followed. 

From  the  Pentateuch  I  turn  to  the  Prophetic  Literature.  To 
make  the  present  position  plain  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  several 
decades.  If  we  take  the  names  of  the  great  critics  from  a  point  about 
a  hundred  years  ago  and  coming  down  half  a  century — I  think 
especially  of  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Dillmann — certain  results 
were  generally  accepted.  The  last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  Isaiah 
were  attributed  to  a  prophet  writing  during  the  Babylonian  Exile  ; 
and  it  was  recognised  that  related  sections  in  the  former  part  of  the 
book  belonged  to  the  same  period.  The  work  of  Zechariah,  the 
contemporary  of  Haggai,  was  believed  to  close  with  the  eighth 
chapter.  Other  passages  might  be  denied  to  the  authors  whose 
names  they  bore  ;  but  in  the  main  the  general  attitude  on  the  other 
prophetic  books  was  conservative.  In  the  eighties  a  forward  movement 
could  be  clearly  detected,  specially  associated  in  Great  Britain  with 
the  name  of  Cheyne,  in  Germany  with  the  name  of  Stade.  1 892 
marked  the  opening  of  a  new  era.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Duhm’s 
Isaiah  and  Wellhausen’s  Minor  Prophets  were  published.  I  speak 
more  especially  of  the  former  because  it  represented  new  developments 
in  a  radical  direction.  In  the  former  part  of  Isaiah  he  denied  to 
Isaiah  prophecies  which  had  previously  been  attributed  to  him  ;  in 
prophecies  which  he  did  not  deny  to  Isaiah  he  frequently  detected  later 
insertions  or  additions — especially  happy  endings  ;  and  he  relegated 
quite  a  considerable  part  of  Isaiah  i.-xxxv.  to  the  Maccabean  period. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  various  scholars, 
notably  Cheyne,  had  recognised  that  a  considerable  proportion  had  to 
be  credited  to  a  writer  or  writers  later  than  the  Second  Isaiah.  Duhm 
divided  these  chapters  between  two  prophets,  the  work  of  the  Second 
Isaiah  closing  with  chapter  lv.,  while  chapters  lvi.-lxvi.  were  attributed 
to  a  writer  whom  he  designated  Trito-Isaiah.  The  restriction  of  the 
Second  Isaiah’s  work  to  xl.-lv.  has  met  with  very  wide  acceptance  ; 
but  several  scholars  decline  to  believe  that  chapters  lvi.-lxvi.  can  be 
the  work  of  a  single  author.  Within  the  chapters  attributed  to  the 
Second  Isaiah  Duhm  isolated  four  passages  commonly  called  the 
Servant  poems,  which  he  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  later  author. 
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This  delimitation  of  the  Servant  poems  has  also  met  with  very  wide 
acceptance,  even  among  the  scholars  who  take  an  entirely  different 
view  of  the  Servant  from  that  advocated  by  Duhm.  In  his  massive 
Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (1894)  Cheyne  largely  agreed 
with  Duhm’s  results  except  that  he  refused  to  accept  his  Maccabean 
datings.  In  Marti  (1900)  Duhm  found  a  zealous  supporter,  except 
that  he  carried  out  Duhm’s  principles  in  an  even  more  drastic  way. 

The  problems  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  are  quite  different  from 
those  presented  by  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  Anyone  who  has  worked 
through  Graf’s  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  (1862)  will  have  been  struck 
by  the  unbending  conservatism  of  his  treatment,  which  is  specially 
striking  in  view  of  the  association  of  his  name  with  what  for  long 
seemed  the  extreme  of  radicalism  in  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Giesebrecht  (1894)  pointed  the  way  to  a  more  critical  handling  of  the 
book.  Professor  N.  Schmidt,  of  Cornell,  outlined  a  criticism  of 
unexampled  ruthlessness  in  his  article  on  Jeremiah  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Biblica.  Duhm’s  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  (1901)  exhibited 
his  qualities  on  their  weak  as  well  as  their  strong  side  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Whether  in  other  respects  he  reaches  the  angelic  ideal  need 
not  be  discussed,  but  beyond  almost  all  our  Old  Testament  scholars  he 
has  had  the  gift  of  troubling  the  stagnant  waters.  And  where  a 
Biblical  writer  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure  his  approval,  one  can  rely 
on  an  exceptionally  fresh,  penetrating,  and  stimulating  interpretation. 
But  while  Duhm  had  a  singular  insight  into  the  personality  of  Jeremiah 
and  depicted  it  with  exceptional  sympathy,  he  was  limited  even  here, 
and  perhaps  still  more  in  his  estimate  of  the  prophet’s  message,  by  his 
arbitrary  hypercriticism.  He  restricted  his  authentic  prophecies  to 
those  which  were  written  in  the  so-called  Qinah  rhythm  and  thus 
regarded  only  268  couplets  as  his  genuine  work.  It  is  antecedently 
improbable  that  Jeremiah  should  have  uttered  no  prophecies  in  prose  ; 
but  even  if  this  could  be  conceded  to  Duhm,  it  is  improbable  in  the 
last  degree  that  a  poet  so  gifted  as  Jeremiah  should,  through  his  whole 
career  of  forty  years,  have  limited  himself  to  one  rhythm.  The  most 
serious  blot  on  his  Commentary  was  his  acceptance  of  the  opinion 
previously  put  forward  by  Stade  and  Smend,  that  the  prophecy  on 
the  New  Covenant  was  no  part  of  the  prophet’s  message.  In  this 
respect  his  position  was  successfully  assailed  in  the  masterly  commen¬ 
tary  of  Cornill  (1903)  in  which  the  authenticity  of  this  striking 
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anticipation  of  the  Gospel  was  triumphantly  vindicated.  Cornill 
himself  belonged,  with  certain  reservations,  to  the  advanced  wing  of 
critics  ;  but  his  commentary  on  Jeremiah  was  characterised  by  sobriety 
of  criticism  as  well  as  by  its  power  of  sympathetic  appreciation. 

In  his  notable  work  on  the  Prophets  (1914)  Holscher  advanced  to 
a  position  analogous  to  that  of  Professor  N.  Schmidt.  While  Duhm 
had  left  the  prophet  in  possession  of  those  poems  which  are  now  often 
spoken  of  as  the  “  Confessions  of  Jeremiah,”  Holscher  regarded  them 
as  later  insertions.  He  thus  immeasurably  impoverished  our  material 
for  the  characterisation  of  Jeremiah.  Pie  leaves  us  with  a  sadly 
shrunken  figure  and  greatly  dwarfs  his  significance  for  Israel’s  religion. 

I  might  add  a  reference  to  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  problem  of 
the  Pentateuch.  While  Holscher  went  far  beyond  Duhm  in  his 
drastic  reduction  of  the  authentic  utterances  of  Jeremiah,  he  considered 
that  Duhm’s  results  were  sufficient  to  destroy  the  basis  of  the  argument 
for  the  generally  accepted  date  of  Deuteronomy.  Although  I  am 
very  conscious  that  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  Deuteronomy 
and  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  is  one  not  easily  solved,  and  recognise  that 
the  Deuteronomic  affinities  are  most  clearly  marked  in  the  later 
additions  to  the  book,  I  am  even  more  firmly  convinced  that  Duhm’s 
criticism  is  the  element  of  least  permanent  value  in  his  Commentary 
and  should  regard  any  radical  inference  from  it  as  insecure  in  the  last 
degree. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel  was  for  long  regarded  as  the  one  impreg¬ 
nable  rock  in  the  prophetic  literature,  against  which  the  waves  of  a 
disintegrating  criticism  would  beat  in  vain.  That  matters  are  not 
quite  so  simple  has  been  for  some  time  recognised  ;  but  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  book  in  the  main  has  been  generally  admitted.  It  was 
clear  from  Holscher’ s  discussion  in  his  volume  on  the  Prophets  that 
he  had  detected  not  a  little  spurious  matter  in  the  book.  He  has 
since  reached  much  more  definite  and  more  revolutionary  results. 
He  rejects,  it  is  true,  the  suggestions  which  have  occasionally  been 
made  that  the  book  is  completely  spurious  ;  yet  he  says  that  in  its 
present  form  it  is  essentially  a  later  pseudepigraphon.  Its  first  draft 
was  written  between  the  composition  of  Deuteronomy  (about  500) 
and  Nehemiah  (445),  and  after  that  date  it  received  many  additions 
from  later  hands.  The  origial  author  incorporated  Ezekiel’s  literary 
remains,  which  formed  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  work  and  had, 
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in  addition,  been  drastically  worked  over.1  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  discuss  an  issue  of  this  kind,  depending  so  much  on  detailed 
analysis  of  the  text.  The  future  will  show  how  much  or  how  little  of 
this  destructive  criticism  will  commend  itself  to  Old  Testament  scholars. 
I  cannot  myself  anticipate  that  such  sweeping  reductions  of  Ezekiel’s 
authentic  prophecies  will  be  accepted,  though  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  the  long-established  opinion  as  to  the  complete  authenticity  of  the 
book  will  be  maintained  in  its  former  rigour.  So  far  as  the  relation  to 
the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  is  concerned,  it  is  naturally  the  last 
nine  chapters,  with  their  sketch  of  the  organisation  of  the  restored 
community,  that  come  into  consideration.  And  here  the  case  is 
perhaps  clearest  for  a  revision  of  the  older  attitude.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  his  commentary  on  Ezekiel  (1924)  Johannes  Herrmann  declines 
from  want  of  space  to  discuss  the  relation  of  this  section  to  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  ;  but  in  view  of  the  probably  composite  character  of  the  section 
he  adds  that  the  material  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  only  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  that  the  problems  of  Pentateuch  criticism  are  less 
settled  than  ever  (P.  xxxiii.).  It  should,  of  course,  be  remembered 
that  Holscher  regards  the  post-exilic  date  of  P  as  convincingly  proved 
by  Wellhausen." 

In  view  of  all  this  revolutionary  scepticism,  I  welcome  Holscher’s 
firm  opposition  to  second- century  datings  for  a  considerable  section  of 
the  prophets.  He  adds,  “  I  believe  that  a  date  in  the  Hellenistic 
period  cannot  really  be  proved  for  one  single  section  in  the  prophetic 
literature.” 3  I  have  perhaps  devoted  more  space  to  Holscher’s 
hypercriticism  than  its  intrinsic  value  may  seem  to  justify.  But  it  is 
bound  to  receive  serious  and  thorough  discussion  ;  and  even  where 
solutions  may  be  entirely  unacceptable  the  resolute  search  for  difficulties 
and  the  sharp  formulation  of  new  problems  provide  an  incentive  to  a 
renewed  scrutiny  of  positions  which  have  perhaps  been  lazily  accepted 
as  axiomatic.  If  Holscher’s  work  is  all  too  meagre  as  nourishment,  it 
is  exceptionally  rich  in  stimulus.  In  his  repudiation  of  the  second 
century  dates  for  large  sections  of  the  prophetic  literature  he  is  in  line 
with  what  I  take  to  be  the  attitude  at  present  dominant  among  critics, 
though  there  are  notable  exceptions.  Few  who  have  worked  at  the 

1  Hesekiel :  Der  Dichter  und  das  Buck  (1924). 

2  Geschichte  der  israelitischen  und jiidischen  Religion ,  p.  1 42,  note  1 . 

3  l.c.,  p.  159. 
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prophets  will  doubt  that  there  have  been  numerous  insertions  in  their 
writings,  designed  to  enhance  their  utility  for  edification  and  adjust 
them  to  the  conditions  and  problems  of  a  time  later  than  their  own. 
But  it  is  illegitimate  to  detect  later  insertions  as,  an  inference  from  far- 
reaching  principles,  such  as  that  passages  eschatological  in  character 
must  necessarily  be  late.  If  the  closing  passage  of  A  mos  is  judged  to 
be  a  later  appendix  to  the  book  it  is  not  because  it  is  eschatological, 
but  because  it  so  completely  contradicts  the  prophet’s  anticipations  of 
the  future.  The  last  chapter  of  Hosea  seems  to  me  to  be  in  general 
harmony  with  the  prophet’s  standpoint  and  I  see  no  solid  reason  for 
treating  it  as  a  later  addition.  Joel  is  now  regarded  by  almost  all 
scholars  as  post-exilic,  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  analyse  it 
and  assign  it  to  two  distinct  authors.  On  the  other  prophets  I  must 
not  linger. 

In  the  Hebrew  Canon  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  not  included  among 
the  prophets  ;  it  is  found  in  the  third  collection,  technically  known  as 
“  the  Writings.”  The  explanation  of  this  is  probably  that  when  the 
canon  of  the  prophets  was  closed  the  Book  of  Daniel  had  not  yet 
been  written.  There  are  scholars  who  still  uphold  the  traditional 
view  ;  but  the  main  body  of  critics  is  solid  in  accepting  its  Maccabean 
date.  There  is  a  growing  tendency,  however,  to  regard  the  book  as 
composite  and  to  date  the  historical  narratives  considerably  earlier  than 
the  apocalyptic  visions.  Eduard  Meyer 1  believes  that  the  book  has 
been  compiled  out  of  very  varied  materials  and  has  a  fairly  long  history 
behind  it.  He  alleges  the  presence  of  doublets  both  in  the  narrative 
and  the  prophetic  sections.  He  regards  the  book  as  dependent  on 
Persian  sources.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  four  beasts 
are  to  be  identified  with  the  four  empires  which  the  author  believed  to 
have  covered  the  period  from  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  monarchy — the 
Chaldean,  Median,  Persian,  and  Greek  Empires.  This  identification, 
it  is  true,  involves  a  historical  inaccuracy  ;  and  Meyer  argues  that  it 
must  be  set  aside.  The  four  beasts  were  borrowed  from  the 
apocalyptic  tradition  and  are  not  a  symbolic  representation  starting 
from  the  historical  phenomena  of  the  period  covered  by  the  vision.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  interpreters  of  Daniel  will  follow  him  in  this 
opinion.  But  I  refer  to  it  because  it  raises  the  larger  question  as  to 

1  Ur  sprung  und  \Anfdnge  des  Christentums  (1921-1923),  Vol.  II., 
pp.  184-189. 
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the  interpretation  of  apocalyptic  symbolism.  If  the  author  started 
from  history  and  related  what  he  took  to  be  the  actual  facts  in  the 
figurative  language  of  Apocalyptic,  then  we  are  justified  in  seeking  to 
retranslate  his  imagery  into  historical  narrative.  But  where  he  is 
starting  from  an  ancient  apocalyptic  tradition,  we  are  obviously  not 
entitled  to  assume  that  he  is  seeking  to  convey  historical  narrative 
through  this  bizarre  symbolism.  He  feels  himself  to  be  entrusted 
with  a  sacred  mystery  which  it  is  his  first  duty  to  transmit.  He 
has  then  to  interpret  it  ;  and  since  it  is  the  fixed  conviction  of 
apocalyptists  that  the  crisis  is  near,  he  must  adjust  his  interpretation 
to  the  conditions  of  his  own  time.  He  may,  indeed,  include  a 
minute  sketch  of  events  near  to  his  own  day  as  we  find  that  the  Book 
of  Daniel  has  done.  But  periods  more  remote  can  be  treated  without 
the  same  regard  for  exact  correspondence  with  history  as  to  which, 
indeed,  the  author  might  be  much  less  fully  informed.  The  question 
emerges  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  the  secret  of 
which  cannot  be  solved  by  following  any  one  of  the  different  methods 
which  have  been  applied  to  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  We 
cannot  regard  it  as  merely  a  reflection  of  contemporary  history  and  a 
forecast  of  the  immediate  future  ;  nor  find  the  key  to  its  problems 
simply  in  the  view  that  the  book  has  been  put  together  from  sources 
of  different  date  ;  nor  yet  conclude  that  the  author  has  drawn  merely 
on  ancient  apocalyptic  tradition.  These  lines  of  approach  have  all  to 
be  followed  if  we  are  to  reach  our  solution.  It  is  not  so  clear  in  the 
case  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  as  in  that  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  that 
we  must  reckon  with  a  combination  of  documents  dating  from  different 
periods  ;  but  presumably  some  influence  of  the  apocalyptic  tradition 
must  be  recognised,  and  certainly  the  attempt  to  cast  history  into  a 
symbolic  form. 

It  has  been  widely  held  by  critics  that  little  or  nothing  in  the 
Psalter  dates  from  the  period  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  indeed  regarded  by  many  as  composed  almost  entirely  after  the 
return  from  captivity.  A  certain  number  of  the  Psalms  were  believed 
to  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Maccabean  struggle.  Some  assigned  a 
large  part  of  the  Psalter  to  this  period.  Duhm 1  went  even  further 
and  dated  some  Psalms  in  the  first  century  B.C.  He  regarded  a 

1  Die  Psalmen  (1899)  in  Kurzer  H and-commentar  zum  A  l ten  Testa¬ 
ment  edited  by  Karl  Marti. 
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number  of  these  Psalms  as  party  songs — we  might  almost  say 
lampoons — directed  by  Pharisees  or  Sadducees  against  the  members  of 
the  rival  school.  There  is  a  marked  reaction  not  simply  against 
Duhm’s  extravagant  dating  but  also  against  the  more  widely-spread 
opinion  that  no  pre-exilic  psalms  are  preserved  in  the  Psalter.  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  main  the  opinion  would  still  be  held  that  the 
Psalter  is  the  product  of  post- exilic  religion.  But  the  presence  of  a 
not  inconsiderable  pre-exilic  element  would  be  widely  recognised. 
The  question  whether  any  of  the  Psalms  may  be  traced  back  to  David 
is  interesting  rather  than  important.  David  was  not  only  a  musician 
but  a  highly-gifted  poet,  as  his  elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan  de- 
monstrates.  And  presumably  he  used  his  talents  in  the  service  of 
Yahweh  before  whom,  king  though  he  was,  he  danced  with  a 
corybantic  enthusiasm  and  a  disregard  for  decorum  which  shocked  the 
more  fastidious  Michal  (2  Sam.  vi.  14-23).  And  there  must  have 
been  some  foundation  for  the  tradition  which  associated  his  name  with 
the  authorship  of  psalms.  We  cannot,  however,  argue  from  the 
probability  that  David  was  a  psalmist  to  the  conclusion  that  any  of 
his  compositions  are  preserved  in  our  Psalter.  That  some  Davidic 
Psalms  are  included  especially  in  the  early  Books  is  not  at  all  unlikely, 
but  they  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty.  They  are  also  probably 
few  in  number.  The  type  of  psalm  we  should  expect  a  man  like 
David  to  write  would  as  a  rule  probably  be  too  crude  for  inclusion  in 
the  final  collection.  No  sound  reason  can  be  assigned  why  sacred 
poems,  composed  in  the  period  of  the  great  prophets,  should  not  have 
been  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  Psalter.  It  is,  of  course,  not  im¬ 
probable  that  pre-exilic  hymns  frequently  underwent  revision  in  the 
later  period  to  render  them  more  congenial  to  the  ideas  and  the  piety 
of  the  community  and  more  appropriate  to  the  worship  in  the  Second 
Temple.1 

1  have  touched  on  the  outstanding  problems  in  Old  Testament 
criticism,  and  I  need  not  deal  with  the  remaining  books.  The  net  result 

1  Two  recent  volumes  on  the  Psalms  may  be  mentioned  here:  The 
Psalter  in  Life ,  Worship ,  and  History  by  A.  C.  Welch  (1926),  and  The 
Psalmists  (1926)  edited  by  D.  C.  Simpson.  The  latter  volume  contains 
essays  on  their  religious  experience  and  teaching,  their  social  background, 
and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  Psalmody  by  Hugo  Gress- 
mann,  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  T.  H.  Robinson,  G.  R.  Driver,  and  A.  M. 
Blackman. 
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of  the  recent  critical  movement,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we  are  left  in 
the  main  very  much  where  we  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Reactionary  and  radical  conclusions  have  still  their  representatives, 
new  theories  make  their  appearance  from  time  to  time.  They  probably 
contain  their  elements  of  truth  and  necessitate  minor  readjustments,  1 
believe  that  critics  will  tend  steadily  to  retreat  from  the  extravagances 
of  criticism  represented  by  such  names  as  Duhm,  Marti,  and  Holscher. 
But  1  am  disinclined  to  anticipate  that  we  shall  see  any  great  move¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  of  reclaiming  Deuteronomy  for  the  pre- prophetic 
period,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Priestly  Document.  The  relative  dating 
of  the  codes  advocated  by  the  Grafians  will,  I  am  convinced  remain, 
and  the  absolute  dating  will  also,  I  think,  not  be  seriously  altered. 
And  in  the  other  departments  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  i  anticipate 
a  similar  maintenance  of  what  I  may  call  a  central  position. 

It  may  seem  as  if  all  the  labour  spent  on  critical  investigations  is 
largely  wasted.  Even  if  greater  unanimity  could  be  secured  and  so 
much  had  not  to  be  left  in  uncertainty,  it  might  be  argued  that  problems 
of  this  kind  are  remote  from  our  spiritual  life  and  that  their  solution 
will  contribute  little  of  religious  or  moral  interest.  But  the  very  nature 
of  Scripture  renders  the  critical  study  of  it  imperative.  Careful  ex¬ 
amination  would  soon  convince  us  that  the  revelation  enshrined  in  the 
Old  Testament  has  been  disclosed  through  a  slow  historical  process. 
History  has  been  the  chosen  medium  for  the  Divine  self-unveiling  and 
self-communication.  But  this  means  that  we  must  know  the  history  if 
we  are  to  disengage  the  revelation.  It  was  given  not  all  at  once  but 
slowly  through  a  development  which  stretched  over  centuries.  And 
as  it  attained  its  higher  reaches  it  found  its  congenial  vehicle,  no  longer 
in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  in  the  experience  of  individuals  gifted 
with  religious  genius,  men  of  rare  insight  into  the  Divine  nature  and 
the  Divine  purpose  and  sensitive  to  the  delicate  leading  of  the  Spirit. 
We  must,  so  far  as  we  can,  place  the  historical  movements  and  the 
great  personalities  in  their  correct  order  and  their  actual  setting.  But 
this  can  be  done  only  as  criticism  arranges  the  documents  themselves 
in  their  true  order  and  enables  us  to  follow  the  movement  from  point 
to  point.  Old  Testament  criticism  for  its  own  sake  would  have  its 
intellectual  interest  as  the  unravelling  of  a  tangled  skein  ;  but  if  that 
were  all  it  would  assuredly  not  repay  the  colossal  labour  which  has 
been  lavished  upon  it.  It  is  because  it  is  the  indispensable  preliminary 
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to  the  reconstruction  of  the  history,  which  in  its  turn  can  alone  enable 
us  to  follow  the  movement  of  revelation  from  its  lowly  origins  to  its 
supernatural  heights,  that  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
is  completely  justified  by  its  works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Many  of  the  most  important  works  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Lecture 
and  the  Notes.  I  desire  specially  to  recommend  as  covering  the  ground, 
though  in  a  different  way,  the  very  instructive  article,  “  The  Present  Position 
of  Old  Testament  Criticism  ”  contributed  to  The  People  and  the  Book 
(1925)  by  Professor  J.  E.  McFadyen.  The  position  as  it  existed  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  sketched  in  my  lecture,  “  The  Present  Move¬ 
ment  of  Biblical  Science,*’  published  in  Inaugural  Lectures  Delivered  by 
Members  of  the  Facidty  of  Theology  (Manchester,  1905).  A  comparison 
with  the  present  lecture  would,  I  think,  prove  reassuring  to  those  who  are 
tempted  to  doubt  the  stability  of  the  central  position  in  Old  Testament 
criticism. 

For  the  history  of  criticism  the  following  may  be  recommended  :  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  The  Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  (1893);  J.  Estlin 
Carpenter,  The  Bible  m  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1903).  On  the  history 
of  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  (or  Hexateuch),  A.  Westphal,  Les  Sources 
du  Pentateuque  (1888)  ;  W.  E.  Addis,  The  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch 
(1892-1898);  H.  Holzinger,  Einleitung  in  den  Hexateuch  (1893);  J.  E. 
Carpenter,  The  Composition  of  the  Hexateuch  (1902). 

The  critical  problems  themselves  are  discussed  in  the  Introductions  to 
the  Old  Testament;  those  by  S.  R.  Driver  (1st  ed.  1891,  9th  ed.  1913); 
Cornill  (Eng.  transl.  1907);  Steuernagel  (1912);  Sellin  (Eng.  transl.  from 
3rd  ed.  1923),  may  be  specially  mentioned;  also  W.  Robertson  Smith  The 
Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  (2nd  ed.  1892);  J.  Meinhold, 
Einfuhrung  in  das  Alte  T estament  (2nd  ed.  1926)  ;  and  on  the  conservative 
side  by  J.  Orr,  The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament  (1906);  in  the 
relevant  articles  in  the  various  dictionaries  of  the  Bible  and  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ;  and  in  the  commentaries. 

For  special  sections  of  the  Old  Testament  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  A.  Kuenen,  The  Hexateuch  (Eng.  transl.  1886);  J.  Well- 
hausen,  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel  (1885);  A.  T.  Chapman, 
An  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch  (1911);  D.  C.  Simpson,  Pentateuchal 
Criticism  (1914);  together  with  the  works  by  Westphal,  Addis,  Holzinger, 
and  Carpenter  mentioned  above;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  The  Origin  and  Religious 
Contents  of  the  Psalter  (1891 ),  Job  and  Solomon  (1887),  Introduction  to 
the  Book  of  Isaiah  ( 1 894). 

More  elaborate  bibliographies  are  given  in  Peake's  Commentary  (1919) 
and  The  People  and  the  Book  (1925),  and  in  A  Scripture  Bibliography 

(prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Old  Testament  Study  and 
published  by  Nisbet  and  Co.).  Extensive  and  valuable  bibliographies  are 
given  in  Mr.  N.  H.  Baynes’  excellent  volume,  Israel  among  the  Nations 
(1927). 
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